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THE SOURCES OF ST. ERKENWALD AND 
THE TRENT AL OF GREGORY 

I. "ST. ERKENWALD " 

Though the Middle English poem St. Erkenwald has attracted 
considerable attention, particularly in connection with the revival 
of alliterative verse in the fourteenth century, its relation to the wide- 
spread mediaeval story of St. Gregory and Trajan has not been 
pointed out.^ Stripped of the descriptive details that give it vivid- 
ness, the story of St. Erkenwald is as follows: 

During the bishopric of St. Erkenwald repairs were being made on the 
fabric of St. Paul's at London. In the time of the Britons a temple dedicated 
to a heathen divinity had stood on this spot. WhUe engaged on the repairs, 
workmen uncovered a splendid tomb inscribed with runish letters, which 
none could read. Many people gathered about the tomb, and the mayor 
caused it to be opened. Within lay a man "al w' golde payntyde .... 
araide one a riche wise in rialle wedes" and wearing a crown. His clothes 
were in perfect condition, "as ]>ai hade jepely in ]>at Jorde bene jisturday 
shapene," and his face was as fresh and red as though he had "slippide opone 
slepe." The people wondered who the man could be and thought he had 
been a king. Word of the wonder was carried to Erkenwald, who was 
visiting an abbey in Essex. He returned to London and spent the night in 
prayer, beseeching God to reveal to him the mystery of the marvel and 
receiving answer that his request was granted. Next morning he celebrated 
mass and then went to the tomb. He addressed the body: "Sithene we 
wot not qwo ]>ou art, witere vs ])i-selwene, In worlde quat weghe Jjou was 
& quy ])0w ]nis ligges." The body moved a little, sighed, and answered that 
he was not a king but a man of law, a judge of this city. Erkenwald asked 
him why he wore a crown. The dead man answered that for forty years he 
had ruled the city as judge justly: "I remewit neuer fro \>e rijt by resone 
myne awene." For this reason the people "coronyd me ]>e kidde ksmge of 
kene iustises." The bishop asked him how it was that his clothes had not 
rotted, and why his body had not decayed. The man answered that the 
rich king of reason that loves the laws belonging to truth [had preserved his 

'Professor Geroiild In Ms Saints' Legends (p. 238) remarks merely: "Possibly our 
poet may have found the story in the 'crafty cronecles' of which he speaks, or he may 
have taken his materials from a tradition of the Welsh marches." Of course Neilson 
(Huchown, p. 113) argues that details in Erkenwald are derived from the English Trental 
of St. Greoory. His evidence, parallel passages, is of no value. 
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clothing]. The bishop asked about his soul. The man groaned and 
lamented that he had been a pagan who knew not Christianity. When 
Christ harried hell he left the body's soul there. The man lamented that he 
had not been baptised, speaking so sorrowfully that everyone wept. The 
bishop with "lauande teres" prayed God that the man might have life until 
water could be brought to baptise him. He spoke the words of baptism, 
and as he did so his tears fell upon the tomb and on the man's face. The 
man sighed and blessed Christ, for the Bishop's tears had baptised him. 
After he had spoken his body decayed rapidly.' 

This story is in its main outlines the same as that told in the 
Middle Ages about Trajan and St. Gregory. As this legend has been 
studied fully by Gaston Paris^ and Arturo Graf it will not be neces- 
sary to consider it here at length. 

The earliest form of the story does not bear as close resemblance 
to the narrative about Erkenwald as do some of the later versions. 
It appears in the life of St. Gregory written by Paulus Diaconus 
in 787: 

One day when St. Gregory was walking through the forum of Trajan 
he observed the evidences of the Emperor's pity (insignia misericordiae) 
and learned about a certain memorable act: Once when Trajan, surrounded 
by his soldiers, was starting on an expedition, an aged widow met him and 
prayed for vengeance on the slayers of her son. He tried to put her off, but 
when she insisted, rendered justice. St. Gregory wept when he heard the 
story and prayed to God in behalf of Trajan. Going to St. Peter's he 
continued to pray and in a dream learned that his request was granted. He 
was warned, however, not to pray again for an unbaptised dead person.* 

The story is repeated in the life of Gregory by Johannes Diaconus, 
who begins it with a reference to English authorities as his source: 
"Legitur etiam penes easdem Anglorum Ecclesias," etc. John of 
Salisbury, Vincent of Beauvais, John Bromyard, and Dante tell the 
story much as Paulus Diaconus does. In none of these do we have 
a miraculously preserved body and the baptism at the tomb. It is 
obvious, however, that the story offers opportunities for develop- 
ment. Such development does occur in two ways: by elaboration 

• Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Polge, pp. 265-74. 

' "La ISgende de Trajan" in Bibliothique de VicoU des hautet itudea, 1878. 

' Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo (1889), H, 1 fl. 

< Graf (op. cit., p. 5) gives reasons tor supposing this narrative to be an early inter- 
polation into the life by Paulus Diaconus. The text of Paulus as of the other authorities 
cited is printed by Graf. See references to his sources in his footnotes. 
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of the first part, Trajan's justice to the widow, and of the second part, 
the Bishop's intercession. In some of the extensions of the first 
part, which appear as early as the tweKth century, the slayer of the 
widow's son was Trajan's son.* 

The development of the second part, however, more especially 
concerns us. In his comment on Dante's passage, Jacopo della Lana 
writes: "Elli si legge che al tempo di san Gregorio papa si cav6 a 
Roma una fossa per fare fondamento d'uno lavorio, e cavando li 
maestri, trovonno sotto terra uno monumento, lo quale fu aperto, e 
dentro era in fra I'altre ossa quello della testa del defunto, ed avea la 
lingua cosi rigido, camosa e fresca, comme fusse pure in quella ora 
seppellita." The workers spread the news until it reached St. 
Gregory; the latter went to the spot and conjured the head to tell 
what was its condition in life. The tongue replied that it had been 
Trajan's, and that he was in hell because he was not a Christian. 
On investigation Gregory learned of Trajan's justice to the widow, 
and the story proceeds as usual. Here we have practically the same 
story as that of the St. Erkenwald: excavations, discovery of the 
tomb, the body able to speak, the visit of the bishop and the dialogue 
between the latter and the dead body, the emphasis on the pagan's 
justice, and his salvation through the intercession of the bishop. 
The chief differences are in the description of the dead body and in 
the means of salvation. 

A text which gives a version much like that of Jacopo della Lana 
but is especially interesting because of its suppression of proper 
names is from a German source : 

Circa annum domini ut puto .M.CC. in Vienna repertum fuit caput 
cujusdam defuncti, lingua adhuc integra cum labiis, et loquebatur recte. 
Episcopo autem interrogante qualis fuisset in vita, respondit: Ego eram 
paganus et judex in hoe loco, nee unquam lingua mea protuUt iniquam 
sententiam, quare etiam mori non possum, donee aqua Baptismi renatus, 
ad coelum evolem, quare propter hoc banc gratiam apud Deum merui. 
Baptizato igitur capita, statim lingua in favUlam corruit et spiritus ad 
Dominum evolavit.^ 

Of the texts presented by Graf this version is the nearest in its 
details to the story of St. Erkenwald. In particular it is notable that 

1 See Graf, pp. 20 ft. ' Ibid., p. 30. 
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the dead body is that of a judge, not of an emperor, and that it was 
preserved because of the general justice^ — he never uttered an unjust 
sentence — not because of the particular instance of the widow. 
Furthermore, he is actually baptized. The description of the dead 
body and the manner of baptism, however, are still different. 

Paris^ and Graf ^ agree that of the two parts of the story the first 
is the older and was suggested by a bas reUef (not now extant) which 
showed a female figure, symbolizing a province, on her knees before 
Trajan and his soldiers. To this first part, the mediaeval feeling 
that a just man ought to be saved caused the addition of the second 
episode.' 

That the story of Trajan was known in England is clear, not only 
from the previously cited authorities, but also from its appearance in 
such popular works as Piers the Plowman^ and collections of stories 
for use as exempla.* None of these, however, presents a form like 
the German text above. 



1 Op. ciL, p. 292. 2 Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

' A somewhat similar story is told In the miracles of the Virgin; cf. Graf, p. 30, note, 
and the Catalogue of Romances in ... . the British Museum^ HI, 633 (No. 31). But 
the details are essentially different, including interposition of the Virgin, and a person 
who had been baptized but had not confessed. 

In the Middle Ages the story of Trajan was associated with an Arch of Piety stand- 
ing before the Pantheon. The statements made in mediaeval documents imply, but do 
not specifically say, that the scene of Trajan and the widow was represented in a bas- 
relief on the Arch. Capgrave reports that the arch "was mad as tei say for swech a 
cai^se" and then narrates the story of the emperor and the widow, suppressing the 
emperor's name. His probable source, the mediaeval guidebook of Rome known as 
Mirabilia Bomae, does not even state that the arch was built in commemoration of the 
event. It mentions the arch and then says that the Incident happened there. (See 
Oapgrave's Solace- of Pilgrimes, ed. C. A. Mills, Oxford, 1911, p. 19 and note, and 
F. M. Nichols' The Marvels of Borne, London, 1889, pp. 14, 15.) In an article in the 
Nuova Antologia for November 1, 1906 (pp. 3-39), Giacomo Boni discusses the legend of 
Trajan, giving many interesting pictures which show how the story was used in mediae- 
val painting and sculpture. He has found a bas-relief on the Arch of Constantino, 
which he thinks may have given rise to the story. It shows a woman sitting, her right 
hand raised in supplication to a Roman figure, who is surrounded by other men, some in 
military dress, and two accompanied by horses. Bonl suggests that the Middle Ages 
may have supposed this flgm:e to be Trajan because of his reputation for justice. 

*B text XI, 131-53, C text XIII, 74-91; B text XII, 210-11, O text XV, ISO; 
B text XII, 281, C text XV, 20S. 

» Catalogue of Romances, III, 32S (English verse, printed by Horstmann, Archit. 
fur d. St. d. n. Spr.. LVII, 306), 383, 394, 400, 410, 411, 506, 538, 630, 638, 717. It is also 
told by Wyntouu In his Chronicle, III, 289 S., and appears frequently in manuscripts of 
the Northern Homily Collection. (See O. P. Brown, Register of Middle English Religious 
Verse, I, 44, 82, 164, 191, 198, 335, 397, 425, 438, 483, 492.) 
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On the other hand the story is associated with St. Erkenwald 
only in the poem under consideration and in one Latin source.' It 
is certain that originally the story was attached to Trajan and 
Gregory, because not only does it occur very early and in many 
versions using those names, but, as we have seen, its origin and 
development can be studied from the misunderstanding of a bas- 
relief to a double story involving a saint's miracle. At a later time 
the legend was attached to Erkenwald for the purpose of glorifying 
that saint. It does not perform this function very successfully, for 
the central figure of the story is rather the nameless judge than the 
famous bishop;^ and the absence of it in the standard accounts of 
Erkenwald's life seems to indicate that it gained no great currency. 
Perhaps the compiler of the Latin Miracula was actually the first 
person to attach it to Erkenwald, and perhaps his narrative is the 
direct source of the English poem. In any case, unless there was an 
expanded intermediary between the Latin legend and the English 
poem, the picturesque development of the legend is due entirely to 
the English poet.' 

II. 

In his Saints' Legends Professor Gerould suggests that the Trajan 
story is the source of the Trental of Gregory: " Undoubtedly it [the 
Trental] was suggested by the incident in the life of Gregory the 
Great .... how he was moved by pity to pray for the soul of the 
Emperor Trajan. But in this case imaginative tradition played 
with a beautiful incident unfortunately and sadly distorted it."* 
This connection of the Trajan story with that of the Trental is, I am 
convinced, erroneous. That they have had entirely independent 
histories I shall try to show in the following pages. 

1 See Stubbs's article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, and the authorities 
cited there. 

The Latin source is in the Miracula Sancti Erkenwaldi IMS. Corpus 01u:istl College, 
Cambridge], Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, p. 528. Neilson remarks that the Mira- 
cula "does not at all account for the detailed and romantically specific story" (Huchomn, 
p. 105, note). 

2 This is realized by the people who tell the story about Trajan and Gregory; they 
emphasize the former rather than the latter. 

» I owe much In the foregoing study to my friend. Dr. H. E. Rollins. His paper on 
St. Erkenwald reminded me of the story at a time when I happened to have been reading 
about Trajan in Dante. He also called my attention to the Piers the Plowman passages. 

• P. 230. 
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The story of the Trental is as follows: 

The mother of a certain pope had a great reputation for sanctity; 
secretly, however, she Uved in adultery and moreover had slain her 
two children. After her death she appeared in torment to her son. She 
told him that she would be saved if a trental of masses (for which she gave 
exact directions) were said for her. The pope had the masses said, and at 
the end of the year she appeared to him in so radiant a form that he supposed 
her to be the Virgin. The poem ends with some fifty lines discussing the 
proper methods of performing the trental.^ 

A comparison of the story of the Trental with that of Trajan 
shows essential differences. In the former the ghost of a mother 
appears to her son; she was of course a Christian, but is in purgatory 
suffering for unexpiated sins. In the latter the undecayed body of a 
man is found; he was a heathen but always just, and he needs merely 
baptism to save him. The aim of the first story is didactic, to show 
the virtue of a trental of masses for the dead; that of the other is 
merely to tell how by a miracle the soul of a dead heathen was saved. 
Surely argument is not needed to demonstrate the entire lack of 
relation between the two. As Paris and Graf have shown, the story 
of Trajan can be traced from the misunderstanding of a piece of 
ancient sculpture to its latest and most complex form. On the other 
hand, the story of the Trental is merely a special subtype of a large 
class of stories which appear in exempla books and other collections. 
The large class is that which tells of the appearance of ghosts to 
friends or relatives. These stories have a didactic purpose quite 
unlike any that can be attached to the Trajan legend; they warn the 
reader of the fearful results of sin or teach him a method of expiat- 
ing sin. 

One can discern many subtypes of this class and make a more or 
less likely guess as to their chronological developm.ent.^ The special 

'A. Kaulmann, Trentalle Sancti Gregorii (1889). This is Kaufmann's Version A. 
Version B differs from A chiefly In that the powers of evil try to prevent the pope's 
completing the trental by sending false messengers who tell him that his palace Is on Are, 
that his men are all dead, etc. For the bibliography of the Trental see Wells's Manual, 
p. 789. Perhaps Professor Gerould made this connection because In some of the manu- 
scripts the pope Is said to be Gregory. Kaufmann (pp. 4, 5) has shown, however, that 
this name was not In the original of these manuscripts, and that it was added because of 
Gregory's association with the trental. His view Is borne out by the fact that the name 
does not appear in the French text mentioned below, p. 493. 

2 In the study of these stories that follows I have made no attempt at completeness. 
The materials available for such a purpose are far too extensive to be compressed into a 
short article. My classification is very probably incorrect in details. But It serves, I 
think, to show the freedom of the Trental story from connection with the legend of Trajan. 
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details vary greatly; I shall select merely certain types which, I 
think, bear on the Trental. In the simplest type the soul is damned 
rrevocably and appears merely to warn the friend or relative to 
avoid sin. For example: A dead nun appears in torment to her 
aunt, an abbess, and says that she is damned for harboring impure 
thoughts.* In another story, a dead nun appears carrying a burning 
child and says that she is damned for unconfessed inchastity and 
infanticide.* In a third, a lady, vain of her hair, appears after death 
to one of her husband's grooms; she is tormented by devils, who put 
toads and scorpions on her head.' A fifth tells how a smith in 
England is aroused at night to shoe a mare ridden by a fiend in 
human shape; the mare tells him that she is his mother, punished 
for having been a priest's concubine.* A very widespread story is 
that of the priest's dead mother, who appears with serpents at her 
breast and reveals that she is damned for adultery and the murder 
of her two infants.' 

An obvious extension of this type is the kind of story in which the 
spirit is saved by action of the person to whom it appears. Fre- 
quently the spirit gives directions to the person. For example, an 
abbot sees his sister tormented by four dragons because she had 
neglected her mother. He saves her by saying masses." In another, 
a saintly virgin at her death feels pride. She appears to the pope 
five days later in torment. He is able to release her by saying seven 
masses.' In a third, a dead girl appears to a clerk who had loved 
her. She says she is in purgatory for thinking of him, and asks him 
to get the prayers of a certain priest for her. If he gets them he will 
find a lock of her black hair turned white.* Somewhat similar is the 



1 Catalogue of Romances^ III. 471. 

' Ibid., p. 699, No. 5. Herbert refers to the same story in Caesarlus of Hesterbacli, 
XII, 21. 

» Catalogue of Romances, III, 677, 280. See also p. 94 for the story of a French 
countess damned for her love of finery. Herbert refers to Etienne de Bourbon, Anec, 
p. 26, and Herolt, Sermonea de Tempore, No. 141. 

« Ibid., p. 380. 

» Ibid., pp. 9, 83, 9S, 96, 258, 375, 397, 475, 483, 502, 565, 644, 679 (twice), 682 
(twice). Cf. the English Geslo Romanorum, ed. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., pp. 383-84. See the 
references in his note. These versions vary somewhat in details. 

• Catalogue of Romances, III, 183; Romania, XIII, 27-59. A similar Story appears 
in Catalogue of Romances, III, 260. 

' Ibid., p. 586. « Ibid., p. 394. 
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story of a sinner who neglects to perform penance before his death. 
A friend promises to perform it. After one year the sinner appears 
to his friend two-thirds black, one-third white; the second year he 
is whiter, the third all white.* In another story, a man in ecstasy 
sees his mother seated on burning coals; he weeps incessantly for a 
fortnight, and then learns that his tears have extinguished the fire." 
The point of the following story is much like that of the Trental 
except that it emphasizes the value of the Beatus for souls in purga- 
tory. A cleric recites the Beatus and the psalms seven times a day 
for a year to aid the soul of his dead mistress. Her spirit appears to 
him and says that she is almost rescued and that the Beatus has 
helped her most. Later he sees her body taken out of the bog in 
which she was buried and conveyed to the graveyard. "So that the 
Beatus is better than any praye'r for saving a soul from devils."' 

In some stories the means used to free the tortured soul is the 
celebration of a trental of masses. The trental of masses has always 
since his time been associated with Pope Gregory I, who is sup- 
posed to have originated the plan. The clearest indication of the 
origin of the trental appears in a narrative in his Dialogues (IV, 55) 
of an incident which happened when he was abbot. After the death 
of a certain monk of his convent named Justus, who had committed 
the sin of keeping personal possession of certain worldly goods, 
Gregory took pity on him and ordered masses to be said daily for 
him for thirty days. After the thirtieth mass the spirit of Justus 
appeared to his brother and revealed the fact that the masses had 
saved him. From this episode, evidently, the trental became widely 
celebrated as a help to departed persons, and it is still performed for 
the purpose.* 

It was natural therefore that this well-known aid to spirits in 
purgatory should be used, as the means of deliverance, in stories of 
the sort we have been considering. It does so appear in the fre- 
quently repeated story of the bishop and the soul in the block of ice. 
A block of ice had been brought to a certain bishop (called by various 

1 Etlenne de Bourbon, p. 35. See Catalogue of Romances, III, 667, 675. 

2 Catalogue of Romances, III, 563. 

» Livet of the Saintt from the Book of Liamore (ed. W. Stokes), Preface, p. x. 
• See Buchberger's Kirchlichet Handlexikon under Gregorian Messen, and the works 
referred to there; also Kautmann's ed. of the Trental, p. 50. 
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names: Theodulus, Theodosius, Theobaldus, etc.) to relieve him of 
a burning in his leg. A voice speaking from the ice said that a soul 
was imprisoned in it but could be released if the bishop would say- 
thirty masses on thirty successive days. The bishop started to do so, 
but was impeded by the devil, who sent false messages to him.' At 
length after making several starts the bishop completed the masses, 
and the soul was freed.^ Likewise the common story of the priest's 
mother who was damned for adultery and infanticide' had a similar 
ending attached to it. This extension, of course, makes the story 
as we have it in the Trental. It exists in French prose and has been 
pointed out as the source of the English poem.'* As there is no essen- 
tial difference between this French story and that of the Trental, it 
is unnecessary to summarize the former here.* 

From the preceding discussion it must be clear, not only that the 
story of Trajan and that of the Trental are radically different, but 
also that they have had entirely different histories. There is no 
reason whatever for considering the story of Trajan in connection 
with the Trental. 

James Root Hulbebt 
University op Chicago 

1 As In Version B of the Trental. See above, p. 490, n. 1. 

2 Latin text In Klapper, Exempla aus Has. dea M. A., No. 23. See Crane, Mod. 
Phil., X, 309, and Catalogue of Romances, III, 330, for references to other occurrences of 
the story; Romania XIV, 395; HOrstmanu, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Polge, pp. 147-48 
(also the Temple edition of the Golden Legend, VI, 113, for English translation). 

» See above, p. 491. 

< Printed by P. Meyer, Romania, XV, 282. Vamhagen suggested. In Anglia, XIII, 
105, that It was the soittce of the Trental. 

' Elaborated forms which are presiunably later in development than the French 
prose and the English verse form appear. For example, there is one of a young man who 
saved his mother by means of thirty masses (Catalogue of Romances, III, 702). The Child 
of Bristowe is similar; here, however, XXXte trental of masses (1. 218) are not sufBcient to 
save the wicked father; the son has to pay back all his father's ill-gotten gains (Horst- 
mann, Altenglische Legenden [1881], p. 317). Another story which indicates reaction 
against the idea that so simple a thing as masses will save a sinful spirit appears in Cata- 
logue of Romances, III, 682, No. 11: "Mother pays for masses for her dead daughter, 
until she has nothing left but a ring, which she gives a priest for one more mass, insisting 
that it is to be for her daiighter's exclusive benefit; the daughter appears, and tells her 
mother that her companions in pvirgatory hoot at her." See also ihid.. No. 12: "Priest 
told by his dead mother that his masses for her have brought relief to the souls In purga- 
tory, but'uot to her." 
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